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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



MAY, 1855, 
MILITARY GLORY, 

BY HON. CHARLES SUMKEK. 

Look tor one moment at this " glory." Analyze it in the growing light 
which is shed by the lamp of history. Regarding War as an established 
Arbitrament for the adjudication of controversies among nations — like the 
Petty Wars of an earlier period between cities and principalities, and pro- 
vinces, and the Trial by battle between individuals — the conclusion is irre- 
sistible, that an enlightened civilization must condemn all the partakers in its 
duels, and all their vaunted achievements, precisely as we now condemn all 
the partakers in those miserable contests which disfigure the commencement 
of modern history. The prowess of the individual is all forgotten in unut, 
terable disgust at the inglorious barbarism of the strife in which it was dis- 
played. 

Observe yet again this " glory" in the broad illumination of Christian 
truth. In all ages even in Heathen lands, men have looked with peculiar 
reverence upon the relation of Brotherhood. Feuds among brothers, from 
that earliest "mutual murdering" contest beneath the walls of Thebes, 
have been accounted dismal and abhorred, never to be mentioned without 
condemnation and aversion. This sentiment was revived in modern times ; 
and men sought to extend the holy circle of its influence. According to 
curious and savage custom, valiant knights, desirous of associating as bro- 
thers, voluntarily caused themselves to be bled together, that the blood of 
each other, as it spirted from the veins, might intermingle, and thus consti- 
tute them of one blood. By this peculiar sanction, the powerful emperor of 
Constantinople confirmed an alliance of friendship with a crusading king. 
The two monarchs, being first bled together, drank of each other's blood in 
token of Brotherhood ; and their attendants, following the princely example, 
bled each other, caught the. flowing blood in a wine cup, and then drank a 
mutual pledge, saying, " We are brothers of one blood." 

Alas ! by such profane and superfluous devices have men, in their barbar- 
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ism, sought to establish the relation of Brotherhood, whose beauty and holi- 
ness they perceived, though they failed to discern that, by the ordinance of 
God, without any human stratagem, it justly comprehended all their fellow- 
men. In the midst of Judaism, which hated all nations, Christianity pro- 
claimed love to all mankind, and distinctly declared that God had made of 
one blood all the nations of men. And, as if to keep this sublime truth 
ever present to the mind, the disciples were taught, in the simple prayer of 
the Saviour, to address God as their Father in Heaven , not in phrase of ex- 
clusive worship, as " my Father," but in those other words of high Chris- 
tian import, " Our Father;" with the petition not merely "to forgive me my 
trespasses," but with a divine prayer " to forgive us our trespassess ;" thus in 
the solitude of the closet, recognizing all alike as children of God, and em- 
bracing all alike in the petition of prayer. 

Confessing the Fatherhood of God, and the consequent Brotherhood of 
Mankind, we find at once a divine staudard, of unquestionable accuracy and 
applicability, by which to estimate the achievements of battle. No brother 
can win " glory from the death of a brother." Cain won no " glory " when 
he slew Abel ; nor would Abel have won " glory," had he, in the exercise of 
strict self-defence, succeeded in slaying the wicked Cain. The soul recoils in 
horror from the thought of praise or honor as the meed of any such melanholy, 
hateful success. And what is true of a contest between two brothers, is equally 
true of a contest between many. No army can gain " glory " by dealing 
death or defeat to an army of its brothers. 

The ancient Romans, ignorant of this sacred and most comprehensive 
relation, and recognizing only the exclusive fellowship which springs from a 
common country, accounted civil war as fratricidal. They branded the op- 
posing forces — even under well-loved names in the Republic — as impioun 
and constantly refused " honor," " thanksgiving," or "triumph," to the con- 
quering chief whose sword had been employed against his fellow citizens, even 
though traitors and rebels. As the Brotherhood of Mankind, now professed 
by Christian lips, becomes practically recognized, it will be impossible to 
retain our regard within the exclusive circle of country, and to establish an 
unchristian distinction of honor between civil war and international war- 
As all men are brothers, so by irresistible consequence, all war must be 
fratricidal. And can " glory " come from fratricide ? No, no. Shame 
and sorrow must attend it ; nor can any war, under whatever apology of ne- 
cessity it may be vindicated, be justly made the occasion of "honor," of "thanks- 
giving," or of "triumph." Surely none can hesitate in this conclusion who 
are not fatally imbued with the Heathen rage of nationality, that made the 
Venetians say, " they were Venetians first, and Christians afterwards." 

Tell me not, then, of the homage which the world yet offers to the military 
chieftain. Tell me not of the "glory" of War. Tell me not of the "honor" 
or "fame" won on its murderous fields. All is vanity. It is a blood-red 
phantom, sure to fade and disappear. They who strive after it, Ixion-like, 
embrace a cloud. Though seeming for a while to fill the heavens, cloaking 
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He stars, it must, like the vapors of earth, pass away. Milton likens the 
early contests of the Heptarchy to the skirmishes of crows and kites ; but God 
and the exalted Christianity of the Future, must regard all the bloody feud, 
of men in the samelikeness; looking upon Napoleon and Alexander, so far as 
they were engaged in war, only as monster crows and kites. Thus shall it 
be, as mankind ascend from the thrall of brutish passions. Nobler aims by 
nobler means, shall fill the soul. A new standard of excellence shall prevail 
and honor, divorced from all deeds of blood, shall become the inseparable 
attendant of good works alone. Far better then shall it be, even in the 
judgment of this world, to have been a door-keeper in the house of Peace, 
than the proude-st dweller in the tents of War. 

There is a legend in the early Church, that the Saviour left his image 
miraculously impressed upon the napkin which he had placed upon his coun- 
tenance. The napkin was lost, and men attempted to portray that counte- 
nance from the heathen models of Jupiter and Apollo. But the image of 
Christ is not lost to the world. Clearer than in the precious napkin, clearer 
than in the colors of modern art, it appears in every virtuous deed, in every 
a.ct of self sacrifice, in all magnanimous toil, in every recognition of the 
Brotherhood of Mankind. It shall yet be supremely manifest, in un- 
imagined loveliness and serenity, when the Commonwealth of Nations, con- 
fessing the True Grandeur of Peace, shall renouuce the wickedness of the 
War System, and dedicate to labors of Beneficence all the comprehensive 
energies now so fatally absorbed in its support. Then, at last, shall it be 
seen, that there can be no Peace that is not honorable, and there can be no 
War that is not dishonorable. 
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General Condition op tiie British Army. — Wherever we 
turn our eyes, at home or abroad, to the past or the future, says an 
English journal, we see nothing but discomfiture and shame before 
us. At the seat of war, despite improved weather and increased comforts, 
disease scarcely abates its triumphant ravages. In the very last communi- 
cations received from there, we find there are seven or eight thousand men 
in hospital ; and they are sickening in the Crimea at the rate of 1000 a 
week, and dying in Scutari at the rate of 380 a week. While our ministers 
in Parliament are proclaiming that there are 28,000 or 30,000 men under 
arms in the camp, all witnesses who are on the spot, whether newspaper cor- 
respondents, or military and medical officers, or chaplains or visitors, concur 
in declaring, that barely can there be 10,000 or 11,000 mustered, and of 
these one half are so weakened by hardships and privations as to be scarcely 
fit for active service. 

So far as our relation to our French Allies is concerned, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive a position of more profound and bitter humiliation. We 
have been saved from extinction only by their pity. They have had literal- 
ly to clothe, and feed, and nurse our men. Our sick have been carried from 
the camp to Balaklava, and our stores and munitions from Balaklava to the 
camp on French mules, couducted by French Boldiers over roads made by 



